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forced, for the reason that the Japanese residing in the
United States were believed to be preparing an attempt
upon my life.
On the day following my arrival in New York I took an
automobile and, accompanied by an Embassy official, I
visited the Jewish ghetto, populated mostly by Russian
emigrants. By that time the Jewish population of New
York had reached half a million. The Jews soon recog-
nized me. At first they looked askance at me, but when I
greeted several of them and exchanged a few words in Rus-
sian with others, the ice was broken, and most of them
began to treat me kindly. Upon my return to the hotel I
found the agent who was assigned to accompany me during
my visits. When he learned that I had visited the ghetto
and remained unharmed, he was somewhat taken aback, for,
according to the information in possession of the police,
there was a great deal of animosity toward me among the
Jews*
The same day I paid a visit to President Roosevelt, at
Oyster Bay, within one hour's ride from the city. Baron
Rosen accompanied me. Roosevelt occupied a small house
of his own, in which he still lives, having retired into private
life. It looked like an ordinary summer house of a burgher
of small pieans. All the servants at the house were black.
Roosevelt has been a life-long advocate of full equality of
the negroes and the whites and he has always championed
the cause of the coloured population of the United States.
Naturally, the negroes' attitude toward him is one of re-
spect and love, while, on the other hand, he is attacked by
a portion of the whites, which is small, however, I had a,
long business talk with the President. He was displeased
by my attitude. He declared that my views on the subject
precluded the possibility of an agreement with Japan. It
seemed to him that after the initial formulation of diametri-
cally opposed and irreconcilable viewpoints by the two